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VETERINARY EXAMINATION IN SCOTLAND. 


Veterinary examination of stallions in Scotland 
has taken another and an important step towards 
its establishment. It will be remembered that, at 
the beginning of December, the directors of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society appointed a 
committee to consider the advisability of instituting 
veterinary examination at the Society's shows. 
Early this month, as reported in our last issue, the 
committee presented a report recommending veter- 
inary examination, and suggesting a scheme for its 
inception. The directors approved the report and 
its recommendations; and so practically it may be 
said that the principle of veterinary examination, 
with the outline of a commendable scheme for its 
working, is accepted by the Society; and we may 
expect to see examination in force throughout 
Scotland very shortly. 

There will be no two opinions regarding the 
change amongst veterinary surgeons—we all know 
that it is certain to do great good in Scotland, as it 
has done in England. Perhaps it may prove even 
more valuable in the near future than would have 
been the case under ordinary conditions. When 
the war is over, there is no doubt that the Govern- 
ment will have to take steps to remedy the national 
horse shortage, and we may expect the State to 
pay more attention to horse breeding than ever 
before. It will be an incalculable advantage then 
for Scottish sires to have the same guarantee against 
hereditary disease as English ones. 

Pit Pontes —A SpectaLTy IN Practice. 

The North Midland V.A. have done good service 
by initiating the discussion upon diseases and 
accidents amongst pit ponies, which we publish 
this week. There are many points of interest in 
the speeches. One general one was raised by the 
President in his reference to the ultimate effect of 
the Coal Mines Act upon the equine pit service. 
Quite a number of special ones concerned the 
nature, causation, and prevention of accidents, and 
the frequence or otherwise of particular diseases in 
pits. The comparative infrequence of pulmonary 
affections and the apparent rarity of tetanus, for 
instance, are both rather puzzling, and if they are 
found to be the rule in coal mines generally, will be 
of some pathological interest. The discussion will 
be useful to anyone commencing or contemplating 
work in pits—to others, it suggests that colliery 
practice is somewhat of a specialty. It is one of 
those lines of work which are carried on under 








such peculiar conditions that an ordinary pro- 
. fessional training is of limited utility in it until] 
_ Supplemented by some special experience. That is, 
why the publication of such experience is of value. ' 


PoLYNEuRITIS OF FowLs. 


Cadéac has published (Journal de Méd. Vét.) an 
account of this disease. Polyneuritis is a pri- 
mary affection of the trunks or ramuscules of 
peripheral nerves, under the influence of an intoxi- 
cation. The toxic agent may come from the ex- 
terior (as in neuritis from poisoning by lead, mer- 
cury, or arsenic), or may be elaborated by microbes 
or pathogenic parasites (as in the toxo-infective 
neurites of strangles, dourine, or avian diphtheria, 
or by the microbes of secondary infections), or may 
come from certain foods. 

In fowls a particular polyneuritis is seen which 
is due to the ingestion of rice or other foods altered 
by the so-called Carbone (Mildew). It was first 
reported in Batavia by Eyckmann, in 1897. 

The disease may be reproduced by feeding the 
fowls a long time with cooked rice. Raw rice is 
not harmful, probably because its cuticle contains 
a substance capable of neutralising the toxic agent 
found in the grain. This agent does not lose its 
potence at 125°C.; but nothing is known regard- 
ing its nature. Maurer and Treulein believe that it 
consists of oxalic acid, which is developed by the 
fermentation of the rice in the crop; for analogous 
polyneurites have been seen in birds fed upon 
maize (Balardini) or other foods, but not upon 
rice (Marek). The exact nature of the disease is 
unkown, asis also the nature of the human disease 
‘beri-beri,” to which the rice-intoxication of fowls 
has been compared. Some regard it as a true 
alimentary intoxication ; others as a toxo-infective 
neuritis. 

Wild birds and monkeys seem to be refractory to 
this intoxication by rice. In fowls, the intoxication 
becomes manifest in three or four weeks or more ; 
but, if the diet is not exclusively composed of rice, 
the period of incubation may be prolonged over a 
whole year. Generally about 73 per cent. of the 
birds become affected. 

Among the most prominent symptoms noted are 
—blueness of the comb, paresis of the extensor 
muscles as in human “ beri-beri,” tottering gait 
with marked spreading of the toes, and then cross- 
ing and immobility of the limbs. The poten 
extends to the wings, to the neck, and to the whole 
body. The head may be bent backwards com- 
pletely and continuously ; there is dysphagia, dys- 
pnea, and death twoor three days after the com- 
mencement of the symptoms. In cocks the evolu- 
tion of the disease is much more slow; but it 
always terminates by death. Post-mortem exam- 
ination reveals various lesions of the meninges, 
which are slightly inflamed, of the spinal cord, 
which bears superficial signs of degeneration, and 
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of the sciatic and pneumogastric nerves, which are 
affected with neuritis and partly degenerated. 

The elimination of rice from the diet is the sole 
means of preventing and arresting this poly- 
neuritis.— (La Clinica Veterinaria). d 

W.R. C. 





NORTH MIDLAND 
VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


[NationaL V.M.A.—NorTHern Brancu}. 


The Annual Meeting was held at the Grand Hotel, 
Sheffield, on Tuesday, February 2nd. Present :— Messrs. 
M. Robinsen (President), C.S. Smith, A. D. Morgan, 
S. E. Sampson, J. A. Hodgman, F. L. Somerset, W. 
Cullinson, T. C. Fletcher, G. Green, S. H. Nixon, 
E. G. Johnson, .G. J. Furness, H. Thompson (Hon. 
Treas.), and J. 8S. Lloyd (Hon. Sec.) Visitors :—Mr. J. 
Clarkson, Garforth, and Mr. W. Crawford, Leeds. 

Apologies for inability to be present were sent by :— 
Messrs. Bo e, Belper ; Gillespie, Doncaster ; Lewis, 
Hull ; and H. Nixon, Sheffield. 

The Hon. Secretary read the circular convening the 
meeting, and on the motion of Mr. Somerset, seconded 
by Mr. Sampson, it was resolved that the minutes of 
the last Quarterly Meeting be taken as read and be 
confirmed. 

The minutes of the Council Meetings held on Nov. 
24th, 1914, and Jan. 19th, 1915, were read, and on the 
motion of Mr. Smith, seconded by Mr. Collinson, 
confirmed. 

The Hon. Secretary read a letter from Mr. J. T. 
Share Jones, of Liverpool, accepting an invitation to 
read a paper at a future meeting. This matter was left 
for the Council to deal with. 

Copies of the circular sent out by the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons and particulars of the emolu- 
ments, etc., of veterinary surgeons serving in the army 
were distributed 

The President nominated, and Mr. F. L. Somerset 
seconded, Mr. J. Cuarkson, of Garforth, as a member 
of the Association. 

The Financial Statement was read by the Hon. 
Treasurer and was approved as satisfactory, on the 
— of Mr. S. E. Sampson, seconded by Mr. C.S. 

mith. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
M. Rosrnson, M.B.C.v.s., Barnsley. 


The PRESIDENT, who was received with acclamation, 
said :—Gentlemen, my first duty is to thank you for the 
honour you have conferred upon me in electing me your 
President for the coming year. No doubt you could 
have chosen a man much more suitable for the position 
than myself, but, with the assistance of our indefatig- 
able Secretary and the other officers and members of 
the Association, I shall endeavour to maintain the 
success the Association has had in its two year’s ex- 
istence. As the papers te be given to-night will, I 
hope, lead to an interesting discussion, I don’t propose 
to waste your time with many presidential remarks. 

This terrible war has upset everything—some veter- 
inary societies have suspended their meetings for the 

nt. It was very unfortunate that the Tenth Inter- 
national Veterinary ee had to be abandoned after 
all the preparations had been made and many of its 
members were in London, particularly as it was the 
first time the Congress had met in England, though its 
inception was due tean Englishman. The programme 
was @ very eeeting one, including papers from most 
of the leading British and Continental men in our pro- 





fession. I am afraid it will be a very long time before 
another International Veterinary Congress will be 
pessible. 

The Army Veterinary Department are in great need 
of more veterinary surgeons, and they want them at 
once. I was sorry to see in the veterinary press that 
veterinary surgeons had not come forward in as great 
numbers as was expected of them. I do hope that all 
men who are fit and able to go will do so, and that their 
brother practitioners at home will see that their prac- 
tices do not suffer in their absence, and that on their 
return those who go will not have to suffer for their 
patriotism. 

Mrs. Moore’s appeal for comforts for the Army Veter- 
inary Corps [ have no doubt will have received the 
support from the members of the Royal Cellege of 
Veterinary Surgeons it so richly deserves. I think we 
ought to give this appeal the utmost support in our 
power. 

So many horses leaving the country for the war has 
taken a great amount of work from the profession, and 
horse owners have had to turn to motors. As it takes 
several years to breed a horse I think much of this loss 
will be permanent. 

Though the motor has hit the profession hard, other 
channels have opened for our energies. With Muni- 
cipal, County, Board of Agriculture, Indian and Colonial 
appointments there are, and in the future will be, more 
openings for veterinary surgeons, and it behoves the 
veterinary surgeon to prepare himself for these various 
duties, and show the public that he is capable of under- 
taking everything appertaining to the safeguarding of 
them in the inspection of milk, meat and animals. 

Apropos of the motor doing away with the veterinary 
surgeon, I recall an incident ata dinner. I am veter- 
inary surgeon to a progressive urban council. The 
members and officers have an annual dinner, and on one 
occasion, the member of the council who proposed the 
toast of my health said that as they had bought a motor 
waggon they would not want any more horses, so it 
would be the last time this toast would have to be pro- 
posed. Since then they have appointed me to examine 
their dairy cows twice a year, so they still have their 
veterinary surgeon. 

Several of the Orders of the Board of Agriculture 
relating to Contagious Diseases of Animals Acts are 
at present suspended. When they are again put 
into force there is one disease of cattle which ought to 
be added to them, that is contagious abortion. To my 
mind this is one of the worst and most expensive 
diseases that the breeder of pedigree or milking stock 
has to deal with ; especially now should it be included 
since the introduction by Sir John M‘Fadyean and Sir 
Stewart Stockman of a rapid mode of diagnosing it. 

Later in the evening we shall be discussing pit ponies. 
In my opinion the Coal Mines Regulation Act will not 
be of lasting benefit to the profession. Though no 
doubt at first it increased our work, it will | toa 
much smaller number of ponies being kept under- 
ground, as it has materially increased the cost of the 
upkeep of the ponies. Since its introduction, one col- 
liery that I am connected with has reduced its stud 
more than fifty per cent., replacing them by one form 
or another of mechanical haulage. I think it isa proper 
bp be: have new ponies teated for glanders. 

I hope any member having clinical specimens or 
interesting cases will bring them forward whenever 
possible, as these usually = rise to discussions from 
which one can learn something that will be useful in 
every day work, also that every member will mak 
some remark on the subject under discussion. This 
will not only add to our knowledge; it will tend to 
make the meeting more sociable and enjoyable, and 
so promote that good feeling and fellowship which is 
one of the chief aims of every veterinary society 
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SoME OBSERVATIONS ON ACCIDENTS TO Pit PoNIEs. 
F. L. Somerset, F.R.c.v.s., Chesterfield. 


Gentlemen, you will all understand that pit ponies 
work practically in tunnels, which vary in size, and 
which, owing to pressure on all side, tend to become 
smaller—that is, the roof becomes lower, the sides 
bulge, and the floor rises. Where the roadway is 
formed by a seam of unworkable coal or stone this does 
not occur to such a great extent as where props, girders. 
and other means of support have to be used. 

One of the most common injuries to ponies about 
the head is wounds to the poll, or, as it is commonly 
called, “removal of the toppin’”. This injury is most 
common where the roof is supported by girders: the 
damage is usually more severe than where the support 
is given by pit props. I find that when the toppin’ is 
knocked k about three inches it is possible, with a 
certain amount of difficulty, to get union to take place, 
but the accident eccurs again very soon, and a very 
slight blow will produce the same result as a heavy 
blow in the first place. I find in practice it is best to 
remove the damaged portion at the time of the first 
injury. Those who have to do with pit ponies will be 
aware that they are given some protection from these 
accidents by the caps which they wear. I have here a 

invented by Mr. Fletcher, of Wrexham, but even 
with this ample protection this accident does frequently 


occur. 

Not only is the toppin’ knocked back, but also, in a 
pony with high withers, considerable damage is caused 
to the withers with the same reason. It frequently 
happens that when the roof is well propped the floor is 
forced upwards. There is one practice adopted which 
is the cause of a number of accidents of this nature. 
The soil is taken out between the sleepers, and the pony 
steps in the holes. When a pony steps on the sleepers, 
which are about a foot high, his withers are raised up. 
Fistulas on the withers are very common in pit ponies, 
but not nearly so common as before the noise which 
was created in the newspapers about cruelty to pit 
ponies. There is no doubt that shocking cases did 
occur, and ponies were sent out to work when they were 
not fit. There is a great improvement, and I find the 
managers are down on the men if the veterinary surgeon 
in charge reports that the ponies are being worked 
when they are unfit. 

e occurs to the top of the rump. This is due 
to the animal kicking and catching the roof. This is 
also sometimes due to the bad manner in which the 
boys harness the pony. You very often find that when 
the pony is at work instead of draught being taken by 
the collar it is often taken by the breeching piece, and 
the work is taken by the rump, and although the har- 
ness is padded it does not prevent them getting sore. 

You also get damage to the eyes. A great many pit 
ponies are blind. In the majority of instances it is my 
experience that blindness is not due to absence of light, 
but it is due to direct injury. The sides of the road on 
which the animals work are left in a rough condition, 
and short pieces are left projecting. The boy with the 
lamp is often behind the row of tubs instead of in front, 
and the pony is gioen> | in the dark. If a piece is pro- 
jJecting the pony catches his eye against it. Again, 
there are doors on the roads in order to regulate the 
ventilation of the pit, and very often the doors are 
opened by the pony pushing them open with his head, 
and he catches his ere, which 
i 


ited two caps, by 
of a very good type 
padded, 


is often eee peoesten. 
ettleborough, 

c He said, the eye-piece, which is 

projects, so that if the pony comes in contact 


with anything it closes and covers up the ex rt 
of the eye. dince these caps have been seed tharos 





been a let less blindness due to bursting the eye-ball or 
catching against projections. Mr. Fletcher had a cap 
which protects the eye, made up of pieces of iron. The 
danger of this is that if there is a severe blow on these 
ieces of iron they bend inwards and Coane the eye. 
hey do not protect it to such an extent as the ded 
leather ~~ Caps were made at one pit with a lined 
eye-piece, but several ponies’ eyes were burst by the bar 
bending in on to the eye-ball. This type of cap is not 
so effective as the padded one which closes in and pro- 
ag i a OF j he gradients in th 
‘onies are da owing to the lents in the 
pits. These ponies pull loads which consist of coal or 
pieces of rock which are loaded into wooden or iron 
tubs. These tubs are connected up by oT chains. 
The first tub is attached by “limbers,” and these vary 
in different pits. The usual “limber” consists of 
wooden shafts with the usual hooks for the fastening of 
the breeching chain, and connecting them is a straight 
bar to couple the pony on to. hen going down a 
steep gradient it is the duty of the boy in charge to lock 
the wheels of the tubs, Sometimes the lockers break, 
but more frequently the boy dees not put in sufficient 
lockers to hold back the load. He likes to get on, and 
when going down hill he thinks the pony has only to 
get out a the way. The “limbers” frequently break, 
and the broken part is forced into the pony, and he gets 
injured in the flank. This of course causes big wounds, 
but the experience is that they usually do fairly well. 

In connection with wounds generally, I may make 
one remark, and that is the very great rarity of tetanus 
in the pit. I have a very great number of pit ponies 
under my centrol, and I have only had one case during 
the last three years. Lock-jaw is rare among pit ponies, 
although they get every class of wounds you can con- 
ceive, from the wounds to the.poll and withers, the 
megeey: wounds in the feet, to the fearful wounds 
rom the broken limbers. 

The wounds in the feet are due to the large number 
of nails used in the pit which are left carelessly thrown 
about the roads. Gne of the causes which is very 
fruitful in the case of all foot injuries is the lightness of 
the rails. A strong nail is driven through the hole at 
each end of the rail into the sleeper. If there is un- 
evenness in the track, so that as the weight of the tub 
comes on to one end of the rail the other end is lifted, 
the nail comes out, and may get into the ponies’ feet. 

I was down the pit at three o’clock to-day, and there 
was a case of a horse which was injured about a fort- 
night before Christmas. It was a “level” horse, that is 
a cart horse working on the level road and taking tubs 
to the pit bottom. He got one of his iron shoes fast in 
the rails, tore it off, trod on it again, and it was of 
course buried in his foot. It was poulticed, and he 
apparently recovered. He recommenced work, but was 
found to be lame again. I examined him and found a 
let of pus in the foot. It was in an aseptic condition 
when he went to work. He had on a leather-padded 
shoe when he recommenced work, but on account of 
dirt, etc., further inflammation was set up. Injuries to 
the feet are very common indeed owing to the nails 
being left about and to nails being lifted from the 
sleepers where the road is uneven. 

The ponies also sometimes get their feet fast and are 
thrown down. I have found the hoof completely torn 
off. Ina case of this kind, if the animal 1s a good and 
valuable one and the pedal bone is in good condition, it 
is worth while treating it, and it is possible for it to 
make a good recovery. During the greater part of the 
time such a case is under treatment it is possible for it 
to be turned out at grass, and it will do very well after 
a film of horn is once formed. | : 

Another type of injury is sustained in the “branch,” 
which is the seam that is not considered worth working, 
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and which is very narrow and slippery. The ponies 
slip backwards, and the front of the fetlock bone may 
be severely injured. 

Cases of dislocation of the neck may occur where a 
pony runs away, and runs with his head into a prop, or 
runs into a door, or is overcome by the load and is 
forced into a door or prop. Strange as it seems, cases 
where dislocation of the cervical vertebra have occurred 
may recover and work. When they recover the neck is 
awry. There is a lump at one side and a hollow place 
at the other. A split collar is used, which fits on the 
neck and buckles on at the top. I have never attempted 
it where the dislocation was so severe that the ponies 
were worthless, but only where the dislocation has been 
slight. In the cases I have mentioned the animals have 
continued work with practically no discomfort at all. 

I know one wonderful case of dislocation of the neck 
in a brood mare. In this particular case the dislocation 
is low down, between the fourth and fifth cervical 
vertebree. She is no use except for breeding purposes, 
but it is wonderful that such a dislocation can occur 
and the animal live. Dislocation usually occurs be- 
tween the second and third, or the third and fourth 
cervical vertebre. 

Fracture of the jaw occurs where iron “limbers” are 
used. When the pony runs away, or is overcome by 
load, or runs into other tubs, the iron comes up and 
hits him under the chin and fractures his jaw. I have 
only lost one case, and he would have recovered if the 
horsekeeper had taken sufficient care. We generally 
use a home-made splint. I usually take with me a 
piece of brown paper and cut out a pattern, and the 
Joiner at the pit es a splint to my instructions. If 
you can get the pony to live on fluids you generally find 
that in course of time you get a good recovery with 
just the help of a splint such as I have mentioned. 

Gentlemen, I think I have gone over the majority of 
accidents which arise from the peculiar conditions under 
which pit ponies work, but if there are any others 
which occur with my friends who have experience of 
pit ponies, no doubt they will mention them in the 
criticism of my remarks. 


DISEASES MET WITH AMONGST PIT PoNIEs. 
C. SEcKER SMITH, M R.c.V8., Barnsley. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—In bringing before 

an a paper on the “ Diseases of Pit Ponies,” I have 
n rather perplexed as to how to arrange them, and 

after consideration, I have decided to divide this paper 
under the following headings: Diseases liable to be 
caused by (1) Food and Water : (2) by Heat and Cold : 
(3) by Ventilation : (4) by Overwork. 

In arranging them thus there are certain diseases 
which come under more than one heading. 

I may say at the commencement that the majority of 
diseases found on the surface are also found amongst 
pit ponies. It is not my intention to give a complete 
ist, but rather to confine myself to those diseases which 
have come under my notice during a period of twenty 
years work amongst pit ponies of South Yorkshire. 

Certain diseases vary in different collieries, exactly 
in the same way as in different localities on the surface, 
and therefore some of you will have come across 
diseases not mentioned in this paper. If such should 
be the case I trust you will mention them in the dis- 
cussion, as I am anxious to learn more of what is to 
me a very interesting subject. There is just one point 
I should like to mention—one which I think we collieey 
veterinary surgeons all come across—that is the ascer- 
taining of the cause of the disease, as you are aware 
there are certain | the cause of which may be 
accidental or usual, and this is one of the most difficult 
points we have to decide. There are cases in which we 





are unable to obtain any reliable information from 
horse-keeper, driver, corporal or deputy, and in some 
cases it depends upon the opinion we express whether 
the driver is dismissed or not. It therefore behoves us 
to be extremely careful in expressing an opinion. 

Amongst the diseases liable to be caused by food and 
water, may be mentioned, bowel disorders, asthma, 
lymphangitis, diabetes, laminitis and azoturia. 

Diseases of the Bowel. A certain number of these 
cases are the result of accidents, such as a pony being 
caught between tubs, or between the tubs and the side 
of the road, some due to too much cold water when 
heated, and others to some change in the food. Those 
I have most frequently come across are spasmodic colic, 
enteritis, flatulent colic, twisted bowel and stoppage. In 
only two instances have I found calculi. In treatment 
I have had very good results from paraphyroxia and in 
the majority of cases, if the animal is free from cold, I 
give from four to six ozs. My ordinary colic draughts 
are made up as follows: First, Tinct. opii, Spt. ether 
nit. Ol. tereb. and linseed oil: this I know, isa very 
old fashioned draught, but it has done good service for 
me during the last twenty-one years ; and fifty years 
ago my father was using the same draught. The second 
draught contains Tinct. opii, Sol. aloes and aconite. I am 
not a great believer in counter irritants in these 
preferring rather fomentations, but in the pit it is not 
always possible to obtain hot water, and I have there- 
fore in some cases to recourse to the application of 
mustard. During the last few years ee trouble in 
my collieries is certainly on the decline. 

Broken Wind. This is not found so frequently as in 
the past. The chief cause is, in my opinion, inferior 
quality of hay, and the reason we do not come across so 
many cases is I think due to the introduction of the 
new cutting machine which collects the dust, etc. Some 
aye ago I was asked to examine and report on a num- 

r of ponies. The history I obtained was as follows: 
The ponies for a week or two had not eaten quite as 
well as usual, were losing flesh, the coats were rougher, 
and when at work they appeared dull, and showed signs 
of exhaustion and their breathing became affected. 
They were unable to work their usual shift, a few of 
them were coughing, and during my examination | 
heard one of them giving a characteristic cough ; auscu- 
tation did not reveal any very t abnormal change. 
On examining the food I found the chop was not very 

, and was told that up to a few weeks ago they had 

n using seeds and then commenced with the hay 
they are now using. I advised a fresh supply of hay 
or seed, gave the ponies linseed oil and lime water, and 
in a few cases small doses of physic. They gradually 
improved, with the exception of the one with the bad 


cougs. ar ree 
Diabetes. This in my practice is not very common, 
is diminishi 


and, like the preceding disease ng. The 
the cause of this disorder may be due to musty hay or 
heated corn. In regard to treatment I have found 
nothing better than iodine, with a complete change of 
diet. [ may mention here that if you are unable 
definitely to find the cause of diabetes, do not overlook 
the fact that in some cases it is a forerunner of that 
dreaded disease , 

Laminitis. To me this has been the most frequent 
source of lameness, and when we consider colliery life 
we need not be surprised at this fact. A colliery is 
liable to be shut down at any time from various causes, 
and for indefinite periods. Under the im ion that 
werk may be resumed very soon it often happens that 
the ponies are fed just as usual, and as a result you 
have laminitis. In other cases I have found that new 

nies after being in the pit a few days, show signs of 

minitis, in these the food is net in my opinion the 
cause, but is owing to the fact that the animal is not 
used to shoes. In other cases laminitis is secondary to 
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some other disease or accident. I can well remember/been frequent desire to micturate, tenderness over 
the time when after a strike, it was nothing unusual to/ loins, which I have concluded were. due to nephritis. 
have 40 or 50 ponies down with laminitis. her is | or these cases the difficulty again arose whether accident 





strikes occur now I advise my clients, if the weather is | or cold was the cause. 

at all favourable, to ap ony ponies out of the pitand| T7'reatment. ‘Dose of physic, warm fomentations, and 
turn out to grass. If this is not possible I have all | stimulating liniment. In one case the post-mortem 
shoes off, knock off all corn and give diuretic and alter- | revealed an abscess. 

ative medicine once or twice a week, with the result; Spasm of diaphragm, congestion of lungs and heart 
that laminitis from this cause is almost a thing of the affections I have placed in the Overwork section. 

t. Imay here mention a fact that has been borne) Spasm of diaphragm. Two cases of this disorder 
on me many times—that a great number of pit ponies have come under my notice; the distinctive features 
refuse to eat bran mashes. | were the jerking of the body, the thumping heard pos- 

Awturia. I have only come across two cases of this | teriorly to the heart, and which has no relation to the 
occurring in pit ponies. You can quite understand the | pulsations. Neither case presented very distressing 
difficulty of diagnosis at the first examination, as you | symptoms, and in each a dose of Spt. aeth. nit. in 
may paves pony injured in the back and thus present- | linseed oil, with warm clothing effected a cure. 
ing identical symptoms. Inthe twocases mentioned! Congestion of the lungs. These cases have occurred 
an examination of the urine left no doubt as to the|in new ponies, and were probably due to want of con- 
nature of the disease. In both cases the animals had | dition, the work although light was too much for the 
been resting for some time owing to injuries, and were unconditioned animals. Owing to the fact that they 
seized during the first day’s work. 1 gave a dose of | were new ponies and were on trial as to their work, the 
linseed oil, paid — attention to the animal being | symptoms were perhaps noticed sooner than they might 
made as comfortable as possible, turned over periodically, | have been in the case of a pony which had worked in 
diet restricted, and, after a few days, stimulating|the pit for some time. ‘They were returned to the 
tonics. One case recovered, the other died on the third | stable and I was informed at once. I was therefore 
able to see them before the symptoms became very dis- 

itis. 1 have seen two or three cases in pit | tressing. I must confess that years ago when I had my 

and from the history obtained I came to the| first cases 1 thought the cause was heart trouble. 
conclusion that the cause was in each case overfeeding.| T'reatment. Stimulants, friction to skin, and warm 
In two cases the animals had been kept in the stables| clothing. I have found tinct. arnica a very good diftus- 
whilst a fall which had occurred between the stables | ible stimulant in these cases. I also for a few days give 
and working place was removed. Mist. heroin to counteract any tendency to pneumonia, 

Treatment. A small dose of physic, fomentations, | which sometimes supervenes. 
and stimulating liniment, followed by diuretics and| Diseases of the Heart and Membranes. I have read 
attention to diet. text books and papers on this subject, but I must con- 

Grouped in the class liable to be caused by heat and | fess that the difficulty of diagnosing between the various 


cold, are laryngitis, pleurisy, pneumonia, and kidney | forms is almost beyond me. I have had several cases 
i of old pape which have fallen dead at work, and in 
t 


Laryngitis. I do not find many cases of this disease | some of these this was the first indication of any heart 
at the present time, and this may be accounted for in | trouble, which was proved on post-mortem examination. 
eed ware. In former days new ponies were often | In old ponies it may be the result of debility, or some 
placed in the stall of any pony killed or sent out of the | previous disease. The majority of my cases have oc- 

it, irrespective of its situation, and we were liable to! curred in new ponies. 
oe cases of laryngitis in those stalls situated near the; The following is the history of my last case, which at 
intake. The care of ponies receives more attention | the time appeared very serious. I received a message 
than formerly, and in these days new ponies are placed | from a colliery asking me to make a post-mortem on a 
at the outlet end of the stable, the principal reason for|new pony that had fallen dead during work. As a 
this being to prevent the spread of any infectious | result of this examination I found the heart enlarged, 
disease brought down by new ponies. Another reason | weight 14lbs., some pen tones of the pericardium, red- 
is that they are less liable to draughts as the air be-|dish patches on the endocardium, all the other organs 
comes more diffused and warmer during its passage | appeared healthy. Two days afterwards I was sent for 
through the stable. My cases of laryngitis have gener- | to see another new pony, which on my arrival was dead. 
ally arisen from chills caught while waiting for tubs. I was then informed that two more new ponies were 

t. Fomentation and liniment. Tinct. ferri | not working well. Thinking we had something out of 

perchlor. and Lig. ammon. acet. ; if difficulty in swallow- | the ordinary to deal with I ordered the two ponies out 
ing, I give belladonna electuary. [ have used, and with |of the pit. I asked by friend, Mr. Abson, to meet me, 
= results, Mist heroin. In one case I had to per-|and we made a post-mortem on the second pony to- 
tracheotomy. gether. The result was very similar to the first. We 

Pleurisy and pneumonia. I have not had, as far as|then inspected the food, water, and the field in which 

ery serves me, a case of pleurisy or pneumonia | the ponies had been, but were unable to find anything 
aig, = term it, in the usual way—that is, by | to account for it. We then examined the two ,ponies 
cold or ventilation. The few cases I have met | brought out of the pit; they appeared to be perfectly 
with have been the result of accidents, and owing to| healthy. We then put the gear on and made them 
the nature of the injury, and pleurisy or pneumonia | draw twe ney tubs round the yard. On again ex- 
Ppervening, 1 have ordered the animals to be destroyed. | amining them the first pony appeared to be right 
T have often been surprised at the rarity of these two ‘but in the case of the second, there was violent palpita- 
conditions. For when you come to consider the num-| tion, rapid pulse (jugular); we then put another tub 
ber of ponies which work under identical conditions, | behind the first pony, and he had not gone more than 
riz. going up nearer the coal face, where the heat is| 100 yards before he began staggering, and it was some 
terrific, and having a stiff pull out, after| time before we were able to get him back to the stable. 

which they may have to wait in the travelling road for |The conclusion arrived at was that we had a cumula- 
some time, where the air is by comparison cold, it is to | tive poison which affected the heart through the nervous 
me remarkable that we do not get more lung disorders. | system. Probably some of the lathyrus sativus species. 

Disease of the kidneys. I have had two or three} You may have symptoms resembling heart trouble 
cases where, in addition to colicky pains, there has’ which on investigation you find are due to the pony not 
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being in condition ; having a heavy coat and working 
in a very warm place. 

Lockjaw. 1 had my first case of lockjaw in the pit 
during last year. I received a telephone message to go 
at once to see a pony that had injured his jaw, the first 
glance at the pony was quite sufficient to tell you what 
was wrong, as all the typical ete of lockjaw were 
present, the jaws were immovable, great excitement was 
present, and the membrana nictitans was_ visible 
when he moved his head, nose was protruding and 
nostrils dilated. The pony died soon afterwards. As 
far as was known the pony had not received any injury, 
and I was unable to find any cause. 

Strangles. This with me has been rather uncommon, 
and in one or two instances only have | had cases in 
the pit. This may be due to the fact that the majority 
of my clients keep their ponies six or eight weeks before 
sending them down the pit. The cases I have had were 
all of the simple form, and followed an interrupted 
course. 

Treatment. Fomentations and stimulating liniment, 
and Tinct. ferri. perchlor. and Liq. amm. acet. internally. 

We now come to a very important subject in regard 
te the pit pony—Diseases of the eyes. Some persons 
have the idea that every pony in the pit becomes blind 
after a certain time ; but such is not the case, as we 
colliery veterinary surgeons can testify. I know ponies 
which have been wee round for some considerable 

riods and whose eyesight is still good. On the other 

and we have cases of Tindases taking place in a short 
8 of time. I should like to say here that I do not 
altogether agree with the clause in the Coal Mines Act 
which says, “No blind pony shall work in the pit.” My 
opinion is that it did away with some of the very best 
working ponies the collieries possessed, and it seemed 
to me a great shame to have to destroy some of them. 
My experience has been that blind ponies, taken on the 
whole, were less liable to.injury than the others. I[ 
have known cases where a blind pony would walk from 
the stable to his working place without any assistance, 
without either roofing or touching the sides for a dis- 
tance of a mile, and I have known a pony stop when 
coming towards a tub, and I have often thought that 
Providence has compensated a pony for the loss of his 
sight, by the extra development of some other sense. 

At one time it was a very common occurrence for 
ponies to have their eyes injured, and blindness in many 
cases arose from the fact that one eye had been so 
injured. Since Government has made it compulsory 
that protective measures be taken, injuries to the eyes 
have greatly diminished. In my case only one injury 
has occurred since the new Act came into force. 

I have found that the most commen form of blind- 
ness is that known as amaurosis, which is due to some 
disorder of the optic nerve and retina, in which the 
power of receiving and transmitting the impressions of 
objects to the nerve centre is lost. On examination the 

upil is found dilated and fixed and is insensible to 
lg t. A theory that this disease may be due to atrophy 
of the optic nerve owing to the absence of daylight ie 
been suggested to me, and it is certainly feasible. 

I have only come across one case of cataract where I 
was unable to find a sign of injury or previous inflam- 
mation. 

Influenza. This disease is not found in pits to any- 
thing like the extent that it was twenty or thirty years 
ago, and this is no doubt owing to better ventilation 
and general stable improvements. My experience of 
influenza in pit ponies has not varied to any great 
extent, as in the two outbreaks I have had, the form of 
the disease was catarrhal. In the first outbreak 53 

mies out of 106 were affected. After we found the 

three cases I visited the colliery at five o'clock 
morning, examined every pony before leaving the 
stable, and in this way was able to gain a great ad- 





vantage, as every pony was stopped on the first sym 
Soice Messenad,” “Go tite nal’ aoneibe. any coe 
treatment. The malady pursued a normal course ex 

in three ponies—in one, suppuration of submaxillary 
accompanied with extensive sloughing; in another, 
rheumatic affection of the limbs, and in the third the 
liver became affected. Of these three the second had 
eventually to be destroyed. 

In the second outbreak 33 out of 160 were affected, 
The same mode of procedure was followed. The treat- 
ment was again successful with the exception of three 
ponies, which, although returning to work, never really 
were as good again. 

In both these outbreaks the disease was, in my 
opinion, brought into the pit by new ponies ; hence it 
is always good policy to have new ponies in your pog- 
session at least a month before sending them down, 

Treatment. I do not lay down any fixed mode of 
treatment for influenza, but prefer rather to treat the 
symptoms as they present themselves. There is one 
thing I always do—to every animal I give a bucket of 
cold water in which is dissolved 2oz. Pot. nit. The 
medicinal agents I ongty include Belladonna, Tinct, 
Ferri perchlor, Spt. th. nit. and Liq. ammon, acet, [| 
steam the head with bot bran or hay, to which I add 
turpentine or eucalyptus, and attend to the diet. 

rlanders. We now come to what, to my mind, is the 
most important disease of the pit pony—one fraught 
with grave consequences to the mine owner, manager 
and veterinary surgeon. The colliery veterinary sur- 
geon who has had no outbreak of glanders amongst his 
collieries has something to be thankful for. I say this 
from experience, for if he has the real interest of his 
clients at heart, the worry and anxiety is a great strain 
on him, as in addition to the disease amongst the ponies 
he is worried with the knowledge of the grave viel run 
by the horse-keepers and pony drivers. 

It would be an impossibility in this paper to give you 
all the ae geo of this disease, as they are so numer- 
ous. I will therefore give you a short history of an 
outbreak which occurred in one of my collieries. I re- 
ceived a message to go and see a ap! which had been 
injured. I found a slight cut on the right nostril, about 
half an inch long, which appeared as if he had caught 
it on something sharp, otherwise the pony appeared 
healthy. I ordered fomentations and lotions. The 
next day the wound was to all appearances doing well. 
Two days later I received a message that another pony 
had been injured, and on examination I found a slight 
swelling on the near shoulder resembling a weal mark 
of a whip, on manipulation pain was caused ; after mak- 
ing full enquiry I was satisfied that it was not due to a 
whip. I then went to see the first pony and was told 
he was not eating well. I found the face was sligh 
swollen and there was a fvetid smell from the nos 
pulse 50, temperature 100°8, breathing slightly accele- 
rated. While examining this pony a message came from 
the workings that another pony was on his way to the 
stables, and on his arrival the driver told us he had 
brought him in as he could not work and had 
down several times during the morning. In answer to 
my questions the driver said he was unable to give any 
reason for the pony falling, the road was good and his 
work light. The pony on arriving in his stall, com- 
menced eating his food and I was unable to find « 
marks, wounds or sores, temperature 100°6, pulse 
respirations normal. I ordered the first pony out of the 
pit, and after a consultation with the owners | wired for 
the late Prof. Owen Williams. The following morning 
the temperature of all three ponies had gone up, in two 
cases to 103 and in the other to 104. In the case of the 
first pony the head and neck were greatly swollen, re 
sembling that seen in purpura hemorrhagica, the 
ing terminated abruptly at the lower part of the neck. 


. 


The other two ponies were brought out of the pit, and 
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ye instructions that any pony noticed to be lame, 

1 olen on any part of the on or limbs, was to be 
sent out of the pit at once. The following days two 
more were sent out, one lame off hind, and the other 
with a swelling under the jaw. I tested the pony that 
had fallen down when at work, and asa result I ob- 
tained the best local reaction I have ever had, the 
reaction was no guide as the temperature was 

103.2 at the time I tested him. In the meantime the 
first pony had died. Mr. Hodgman and I made a 
post-mortem, but were unable to find any lesions of 


On Prof. Williams’ arrival he examined the pony with 
the swelling under the jaw, this he lanced and pro- 
nounced it to be strangles; but on seeing the lame 
pony, whose sheath had in a few hours swollen enor- 
mously, he was satisfied wehad glanders. This pony 
was killed and showed typical post-mortem lesions. 
Mr. Carter, the county veterinary inspector, came the 
next day, valued and slaughtered the other two ponies. 
I then decided, for my own satisfaction, to test the 
pony affected with strangles, and obtained both thermal 
and local reactions. This was a clear proof that you 
may have both strangles and glanders at the same 
time, and as a result of this whenever [ have a case 
of strangles in a pit pony I always test for glanders. 

On the following day I examined all the ponies, and 
sent another pony out, which showed signs of farcy, 
and the next } a pony was sent out lame and corded 
under the chest, which died two days later. The farcy 

was killed by Mr. Carter. 
Por. Carter tested all the ponies in the pit, 71 in 
number, and, as a result, the following afternoon we 
sent out 17 reactors. The thermal reaction varying 
from 102 to 105°4. and the local frem 2” x 4” to 5” x 5” 

The post-mortem lesions revealed the following : 12 
showed lesions in lungs, 10 in the spleen, 10 in the 
liver, 2 in the {bowels, and 6 in the mesentery. Two 
months later I retested the ponies and found tbree re- 
actors. Needless to say we treated new ponies at this 
colliery long before the Coal Mines Act made it com- 


I consider the clause in the said Act in connection 
with the testing of new ponies a necessary and wise 
tion. The Act states that the temperature must 

be taken at the 6th, 9th, 12th, 15th, and 20th hours. I 


have never yet seen rw d benefit from the 6th hour 


temperature, and I think if this was omitted and - 
clause added that the ponies should be inspected be- 
tween the 40th and 50th hour after inoculation, it would 
be an improvement. My reason for this is that I have 
had three or four cases where at the end of the 20th 
hour I have had a thermal! but little or no local reaction, 
but at the 45th hour I have found a typical local reac- 
tien. Furthermore, in regard tothe Act, I am certain 
the Government omitted the most important point, 


when they did not add a clause, that no new ponies 


b be sent down the pit until those already in the 
nit have been tested and certified free from glanders. 
the Act now stands we may be sending ponies certi- 
free, into what may prove at some future date a 
hotbed of glanders. 

Now, Gentlemen, I should like to say a few words as 
to results. The results of the treatment of diseases in 
pit ponies will compare very favourably with those ob- 
tained on the surface, in fact in some diseases they are 

ter. Ido not mean by this to insinuate that we 
colliery veterinary surgeons are any cleverer than other 
members of the profession, but there are certain things 
which give us an ne In the first place we re- 
ceive more prompt calls. The loss of work in connec- 
tion with the ponies yt mean a great deal, and in con- 
sequence there is not that i | in calling us in, that 
we have sometimes to contend with on the surface. 
, the temperature of the stable is more even, 





and thirdly—in my opinion, the chief one—the fact 
that our patients in the pit are attended to during the 
night in the same way as during the day, and should 
any change take place for the worse we are informed at 
once. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that in giving this paper 
I had two reasons—one to give you the benefit of my 
experience—the other that I might learn something 
from the discussion. 

Mr. President and gentlemen, I thank you for your 
courteous attention. 

The members and visitors adjourned for dinner, and 
after re-assembling, 

The PRESIDENT said : I am sure we are very much 
obliged to Mr. Somerset and Mr. Smith for their two 
excellent papers on pit ponies. Mr. Somerset in speak- 
ing of accidents to pit ponies seems to lay great stress 
on fistulous withers. In my practice I do not remem- 
ber a single case of fistulous withers in a pit peny. 

My experience of tetanus, has been rather different 
from that of both gentlemen. In one colliery alone I 
have had several cases of ponies with tetanus. Rather 
strange to remark, I had one pony which had tetanus 
twice and recovered. 

Mr. Smith spoke of diabetes. I once had an in- 
teresting case. All the ponies were passing water freely 
when I first visited. I went again in two days and 
found no improvement, so examined the corn. It was 
a fresh lot of Indian corn which was heating. We 
changed the corn and the animals improved straight 
away. 

Ido not quite agree with Mr. Smith that glanders is 
the worst thing that can affect pit ponies. Glanders 
now and glanders 30 years ago are two different things 
altogether to deal with. I think a bad case of influenza 
about the place is much worse for the shareholders 
than glanders. Glanders can be cleared out, but with 
a lingering case of influenza you never know when you 
will get rid of it. 1 had one case of influenza and I 
had about thirty ponies brought out of the pit. I had 
them in large loose boxes which were heated by steam. 
In the middle of the box was the rack into which was 
run a steam pipe with holes in it, so that the steam 
could be turned on when the ponies were eating. 

We shall be glad te hear whet any gentleman has to 
say with regard to the two excellent papers which have 
been read to us. 

Mr. E. G. Jounson (Beighton), Mr. President and 
Gentlemen: I have been associated with practice 
among pit ponies for 30 years. I am very pleased to 
have the privilege of being present to hear the two 
papers. Mr. Somerset is a man of very wide experi- 
ence and big area of practice, and all his remarks are 
very interesting, and with all of them I am bound to 
agree. The same remark applies to Mr. Smith, and 
when he said that all the ailments you have at the top 
you are liable to have down below I am in agreement 
with him. 

There is no doubt that in the matter of eyes, referred 
to so interestingly by Mr. Somerset, these hats or 
bridles are a good thing, and a great many experiments 
have been tried. I agree with him that the iron or 
metal thing is a mistake because it does go into the 
eyes, but there is this to be said, the iron protector 
serves a very important purpose which the leather does 
not. A pony in the pit should be able to see all round. 
Many accidents occur, and there are numbers which 
occur from behind which a pony with these radiator 
things can see but which he cannot see with the patent 
leather cap. I have seen accidents —— to men and 
boys through these things shading the back of the eye, 
whereas if the thing could have been transparent the 
accident would have been avoided. It seems to me 
that the most desirable patent you could possibly get 
would be one which would gute the eyes, but which 
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would not restrict the vision in any way. A large 
number of accidents happen by animals being ap- 
proached from behind by tubs, and when a horse can 
see, it is perfectly marvellous what he can do to get 
out of the way. 

On the ‘ of cataract I do not quite agree with 
Mr. Smith. My experience is that whether caused b 
injury or by environment it is the most common of all 
eye complaints. Lens troubles with opacity and 
diseases are more common than the amaurotic condi- 
tion. 

As regards withers, I should like to say that as Mr. 
Somerset — out, the condition of the road is im- 
portant. If you have an uneven read the ponies have 
these injuries to their chines and they are liable to in- 
juries to the head. Our worthy President said he had 
not seen many cases of fistulous withers. I have seen 
a large number, but probably that depends upon the 
kind of pit with which you have to Pn 

I remember in a very prosperous time when there 
was an insufficient number of ponies, and the ponies 
had to do a great amount of work, certain of them got 
terribly poor in condition. There were two that were 
absolutely shocking to look at, and when they were 
drawn out of the pit both had fistulous withers. 
were put in a powder magazine out of the way, and 
after lengthy treatment recovered and returned to work. 
My point is the wonderful stimulus there is to use the 
skill of the veterinary surgeon and show what veter- 
inary surgeons can do if they have the chance, and how 
well worth it is, if you are discouraged by seeing a bad 
case of fistulous withers, to try and treat it. 

I think Mr. Somerset and Mr. Smith will have been 
struck with the fact that ponies with wounds, with the 
care that they get in pits, give a happy response to the 
efforts of the veterinary surgeon which is sometimes 
remarkable and astonishing. Whether it is due to their 
natural hardiness I do not know, but you get cases 
where they are worked in unfavourable conditions such 
as exist in pits, and find that wounds do extraordinarily 
well. If it were not so, many of the pit ponies would 
not last so well as they do. My opinion is justified b 
the hardships through which they go, by the rou i 
treatment they get, the damages they suffer, and the 
response they make in general to any reasonable treat- 
ment, and by the paucity of some kinds of diseases and 
ailments. I think this is all accounted for by the con- 
stitutional resistance which comes with the foreign 
mountain bred and roughly reared pony. I am sorry 
to rob any gentleman who plumes himself that his 
particular treatment alone effects the cure. 

Just a word on other causes of ailments. Mr. Somerset 
and Mr. Smith will, I am sure, bear me out when I say 
that the overworking of ponies, and often cruelty, is 
amongst some of the other things with which the veter- 
inary surgeon has to deal. I should like to say that as 
regards cruelty one does. sometimes find the most 
extraordinary things. 

(Mr. Johnson then spoke of two cases of cruelty 
which had come to his notice. He said that the 
practices were not confined to pits.) 

As regards dislocated neck, I was very interested in 
what Mr. Somerset said. I have had cases with the 
same curions convexity on one side and the same 
pocket-like place on the other side. 

In cases of fracture of the jaw—where the split is at 
the symphysis of the sub-maxillary, you all know that 
the mt treatment in human practice is wiring. I 
wonder that we cannot do something in the same parts 
of the jaw in the same way that the human patient is 
treated. 

Mr. Smith said that he did not very often see cal- 
culus. I have seen a many cases of intestinal 
calculus and renal calculus. 

On the question of diabetes I ;had something in- 


They | food 


teresting to say, but the President has given you a cage 
which is almost on exact lines with my own. I was 
once called in consultation with another veteri 
surgeon to a pit where there were 87 cases of apparent 
diabetes, but which were probably excessive urination, 
I said it was due to dietary causes. The horse-k 
pooh-poohed the s tion. I persisted in making ay 
examination of the food, and found that Indian cor 
had been put into the place in damp condition. The 
lace was not big enough and it had become heated, 


he whole of the corn was cooked and had und 
fermentation. I at once concluded that this was the 
Everybody wanted us to try 
nothing at all excepting 


cause of the trouble. 
medicine, but we tried givin 
rest, and changing the food. The animals were 
thin. I want to show what can be done by diet ant 
changed conditions. All with the exception of 

few got better, and odd ones we have to give speci 
treatment. An interesting thing was this :—I tried the 
corn ona horse of my own, tel he develo ex 

the same thing, so I think there was conclusive evidence 
of the cause of the trouble. 

Declining bowel trouble, I think, is due largely to the 
veterinary surgeons advising the owners to a4 better 
, and to see that the animals are better treated. 

As to laminitis not being caused by food—the mena 
seem to have an absurd habit of thinking that the ani- 
mals can eat at any time, and that the more work they 
do the more food they want. 

I have seen a case of hiccough which I at first thought 
was heart-trouble The funny thing about this was 
that it went on for three days, but the spasm of the 
pe | was no small thing; it could both be seen 
and heard. 

I think, Gentlemen, the future of pits is dead against 
the veterinary surgeon. I think that electrical or com- 
pressed air haulage is going to do away with ponies, 

Mr. J. Crarxson (Garforth), said, I would like to 
thank the President and members of this Association 
for the kind way they have treated Mr. Crawford and 
myself. I should like to have entered into the dis- 
cussion, but unfortunately I must leave to catch my 
train. 

As several members had to leave for trains, the dis- 
cussion was adjourned to the next quarterly meeting. 

The PRESIDENT moved that the best thanks of the 
meeting be given to Mr. Somerset and to Mr. Smith for 
their excellent papers. : 

The Hon. Secrerary in seconding said, It is with 
oe pleasure that I second the President’s proposition. 

ith regard to the discussion, I may say that we can 
send the eye forward and get them printed. It will 
probably be possible to get reprints one send them out 
to each of the members in time for the next quarterly 
weeny We shall then have time to themaghily under- 
stand the gist of the papers, and provide material for 
discussion. I would like to add my thanks to both Mr. 
Somerset and Mr. Smith for the very able manner in 
which they have brought this subject i 
subject which has not, I think, Soon discussed in the 
veterinary press for years, and I think it will bein- 
structive to other members of the profession who are 
not members of this association. 

Mr. F. L. Somerset.—Mr. President and Gen 
I thank you for the proposition with regard to 
I wish to take the opportunity of proposing a yo 
hearty vote of thanks to eur worth President 
the manner in which he has filled the Chair this even- 
ing, and for the ae excellent Presidential address 
which he has delivered. 

Mr. C. Secker Smira.—Mr. President and Gentle 
men, I wish to thank you for the vote of peg 
have given me. I should like to second the 





thanks to the President for his presence in the Chair. 
The motion was carried with acclamation. j S, 
\ J. S. Lxoyp, Hon. Sec. A 
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REVIEW. 

A Synopsis or THE British PHarMacopata, 1914 
AND OF THE Porson Laws or GreEaT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. By H. Wippevit Gann, F.c.s., Barrister-at- 
Law, formerly Lecturer on Pharmacy at the Uni- 
versity College, Exeter. FR. 196. Price 1/- net. 
Fighth Edition. (Bailliére, Tindall, & Cox, 8 Henri- 
etta Street, Covent Garden, London. 1915.) 

This little book of almost waistcoat pocket size is 
intended as a summary of the chief features of the new 
British Pharmacopeia. Its earlier portion, in addition 
tw list of abbreviations, definitions, etc., contains the 
official alcoholic solutions, directions for converting per- 
centages by weight into these by volume and vice versa, 
tables of symbols and atomic weights, British and metric 
weights and measures, and Fahrenheit and Centigrade 
thermometry. The i and major part of the 
work consists of a compressed list of the Pharmacopoeia 
in tabular form, with columns for names, characters, 
English and metric doses, and “remarks.” Such re- 
marks as indicate chan of strength from the old 
Pharmacopeia are rendered prominent by bold type. 
The book concludes with a table of chemical tests ant a 

is of the Poison Laws of Great Britain and 

Ireland, with lists of scheduled poisons. This synopsis 

is chiefly valuable to pharmacists, but it is not without 

utility to veterinarians. 

Having thus described the scope of the work, we see 
no reason for detailed criticism of it. It is open to the 
obvious objections attaching to all books which aim at 
compressing the maximum of information into the 
minimum of space. But judged as a member of its 
class, it has been well prepared ; and it will certainly be 
useful to all who do not contemplate the purchase of 
the Pharmacopeeia itself. 








Veterinary Work in the 
Expeditionary Force. 


The following remarks occur in a long letter to the 
press by Lord Lonsdale, under the heading of 
“Care of horses in the battlefield” :— 

“T think it may be interesting to those interested in 
animals to have their attention drawn to the Army 
Veterinary Corps, which comes under the Quarter- 
master-General’s Department and under General Pringle 
on this side of the Channel, and under General Moore, 
who nts it in the English Expeditionary Force.” 

“Thad heard much of the difficulties and sufferings 
connected with the animals, but I have not the slightest 

} in assuring the whole of the English horse- 
loving world that I do not believe in all the various 
departments of the Army there is any branch of it that 
more credit and shows more astonishing fore- 


Hl 


superintendence of the animal than do the 
Veterinary Corps and the Remount Department.” 

“In the Army Veterinary Hospital you find horses 
that have come from the front, having undergone hard- 
ships which are n: and part of the sufferings of 
the war, and it is therefore to the Army Veterinary 
lines Army Veterinary organisation that the 
effect of my remarks will naturally apply.” 

“Thave heard many criticisms about the treatment 
of horses from front to rear, and I have heard reports 
of shortage of medicaments, of necessary instruments, 
and of the means of transport of the animals. To these 
my only | er is that I found no such difficulties at 

; enough the horses at the front which 

portunity of being stabled and lived 


had had ne opps 
ou oers were looking splendid and i 
or st than those which Na sheltered.”— 








tinh 


in the preparation, alleviation of suffering, and | ~ 


Old War Horses. 


Marlborough, the favourite charger of the late Lord 
Wolseley, acted as host at Westcroft Farm, Cricklewood, 
when he ‘and his fellow-inmates of the Home of Rest 
for Horses were treated to their annual feast of carrots, 
apples, bread, biscuits, and sugar. For many years the 
banquet was given regularly on New Year’s day by 
the late Mrs. Gore, and after her death the bounty was 
continued for a few years by her executors. Then an 
anonymous lover of animals stepped into the breach, 
and this year Lady Wolseley has provided the feast. 
There are at present 103 inmates of the Home of Rest, 
nearly half of them pensioners, who are spending their 
declining years in well-earned ease and comfort, while 
most of the remainder are undergoing a rest cure, com- 
bined in some cases with treatment for lameness and 
other complaints. Marlborough is by no means the 
only old war charger among them. There is Brandy, 
who passed through the South African War ; and there 
is Fanny, who has served both in South Africa and in 
India: while St. Patrick, if he were not too modest 
might boast of having carried his late master, General 
the Hon. A. H. Henniker, in two Coronation proces- 
sions. Another famous pensioner is Max, the father 
of the Home, who has been at Cricklewood ever since 
1903, and whose privilege it has been for some years to 
ring the dinner bell. The Home of Rest is sending a 
motor ambulance to the Front by means of a fund 
specially raised, says the Daily Telegraph. 





A New Method of Sterilization. 


Dr. Guido Cremonese, in a recent issue of the 
Gazzetta degli Ospedali, draws attention to the value of 
iodobenzine as a disinfectant. It is prepared by pour- 
ing some tincture of iodine into a certain quantity of 
benzine; the excess of tincture of iodine sinks to 
the bottom and a saturated solution of iodobenzine is 
formed. Gratifying results are claimed for its use, 
first for sterilizing the hands, it being sufficient to rub 
in a small quantity ; secondly, as a ready method of 
preparing dressings by soaking them in the solution 
which is then allowed to evaporate ; and thirdly, for 
sterilizing wounds by the application of tampons medi- 
cated in this manner. The author states that with the 
antiseptics in common use some time is required to 
render a septic locality sterile. Iodobenzine, on the 
contrary, has a rapid and immediate action by means of 
irradiation of nascent iodine vapour by the rapid evapor- 
ation of iodine and benzine. The antiseptic action is 
therefore developed at once, while after a few minutes 
a simple sterile dressing remains in contact with the 
wound.— The Lancet. 


A CORRECTION. 


In the report of the case of alleged starvation whick 
was printed on p. 433 last week, several lines were in- 
advertently transposed, and Mr. Buckingham’s evidence 
was dislocated. Tt should read :— 

Herbert Buckingham, M.8.c.v.s., of 19 Earlham Road, 
Norwich, said on January 25th, accompanied by In- 
spector Newnham, he visited Ketteringham’s slaughter- 
house, and there saw the carcase of a mare. Witness 
made a post-mortem examination. In his opinion the 
animal was about 14 years old. He could not find any 
signs of fat, and the carcase was very poor. All the 
organs a to be healthy and normal, and in his 
opinion the animal suffered from semi-starvation pre- 
vious to its being slaughtered. The litter produced was 





not fit food for a horse. 
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ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 


Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, Feb, 12 


TERRITORIAL Force. ARMY VETERINARY Corps. 
J.. P. Heath, E. F. Angler to be Lieuts. Dated 
Feb. 13. 


Feb. 17. 
ReGuLAR Forces. ARMY VETERINARY CoRPs. 


o be temporary Lieuts. :— 

J. H. Edwards. Dated Jan. 26. 
F. V. Steward. Dated Jan. 29. 
G. W. Dunkin. Dated Feb. 1. 
W. H. Power. Dated Feb. 2. 
W. P. Stekes. Dated Feb. 4. 


Army VETERINARY Corps. 


The following names are mentioned in the Dispatch 
of Sir J. D. P. French, Field Marshall Commanding- 
— B omg Jan. 14, 1915 :— a 

ilby, Lieut. (temporary Capt.) R.E. (T.F.) 

Bone, Capt. T. 

Danels, apt L. 

mag aj. W. B. 

Holmes, Maj. R. H., F.R.c.v.s. 

P 


T 


ee 
osle t. H. 8. 

Olver Maj. A., F.R.C.V.S. 

ene i Capt. J. W., Reserve of Officers. 

Sewell, Lieut. E., Special Reserve. 

Soutar, Lieut. J. J. M. 

Beckett, 88 Sgt.-Maj. W. ; Chavasse, 75 Staff-Sgt. H. 


L.; Diemer, 332 Sgt. A.: Harrison, 317 Sgt. W. | 


H. ; Nason, 103 Sgt.-Maj. F. A,; Warburton, 72 | 
Sgt-Maj. A. J. 


Personal. 
Mr. Gorron, Edinburgh’s new Chief Veterinary 
Inspector, is to act as veterinary surgeon at the annual 
show of the Highland and Agricultural Society, to be | 
held in Edinburgh in July next. Formal permission to | 
this effect was given at a meeting of Edinburgh Public | 
Heaith Committee. 
WaLkeR—Ha.LuL.—On the 6th inst., at the Chapel 
Regal, Savoy, by the Rev. Hugh B. Chapman, Ulric 
William Ferrier Walker, Lieut. A.V.C., only son of 





DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 


| Lieut.-Col. W. B. and Mrs. Walker, of North Villas, 
_ Camden we N.W., to Dorethy Issott, only daughter 
|of Mr. and Mrs. J. E. P. Hall, of 2 College Gardens, 
| Tufnell Park, N. 
OBITUARY 

Epwin Joun Hoy.LanpD, M.R.C.v.s., Rotherham. 
Graduated, Lond: May, 1860, 
Mr. Hoyland died on Feb, 7th. Aged 78. 


Ropert BELL, M.R.c.v.s., Teignmouth. _ 
N. Edin: Dec., 1890, 
Death occurred on Feb. 7th. Aged 49. 
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| 
| to 


FARMERS AND THE A.V5S. 


Many men at the present time have answered, or intend 
answer, the appeal fer Veterinary Surgeons during the 
| present crisis. I hardly think anyone serving will not feel 
| confident that the neighbouring practioners will do all in 
| their power to keep the practice of one serving, in the same 
| state as left. Having joined the A.V.C. I feel confident on 
| that point myself, as I received the greatest kindness from 
| my neighbours during a recent illness. With regard te 
| clients, they must suffer a certain amount ef incenvenience 
| as, of course, no man can give the same personal attention 
| to a double practice over an extensive country. It is the 
| agricultural client who does not realize that the veterinary 

surgeon is needed, and in a great many cases attribute 

reason to ‘‘mere personal gain,’’ instead of a patriotic 
| motive. I do not think there are many men, at least those 
| near or over forty, who are net making as much or more 
than the remuneration offered by the War Office. Is there 
no means by which the public could be educated to the 
fact that the man who serves does not do it from purely 
selfish motives ? 

I was told only the other day thet my going was cen- 
sidered rather a dirty trick to the farmers by leaving them 
in the lurch, and that when the war is over, I might find 
myself treated in the same way. A great many farmers are 
so intensely selfish that they only consider their own per- 
sonal interests. I find it is of little use talking to them on 
the subject. Would it be possible to have inserted in certain 
papers, local ones for preference, a reference to the great 
need of veterinary surgeons who will serve, and also that 
the profession is responding. This need not be inserted as 
| an advertisement but as local news. Of course, no names 

would be mentioned. 


ONE WHO INTENDS TO Go. 


To 1914, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 
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Anthrax | and-Mouth | Glanders.+ | Parasitic ; 
; ae en co = t Mange. { Swine Fever 
: Out- | Ani- Out- | Ani- ; | Shee 
Period. breaks|'‘mals. | Out- | Ani- [breaks} mals. am oe Seab| Out- poms. 
breaks) mals. a breaks | tered. * 
(a) | (2 | () () () (a) 
Gr. BRITAIN. | 
Week ended Feb. 13 9 11 1 4 87 354 
| inna 
a 1914 20 23 4 4 93 161 13 62 748 
Coneetins 1918 15 | 16 5| 7] 87| 159] 11] 25 | 218 
1912 25 28 1| 2] 1s! 200] 17] 59 | 985 
Total for 7 weeks, 1915 124 | 140 5 8 96 563 2421 
4 1914 137 | 150 15 38} 615 | 1196 97 360 3299 
aa 1913 88 | 100 26| 84] 599| 1339] 79] 238 | 2856 
1912 177_| 202 17 | 37] 1008 | 2483] 108 427 5371 

















t The Parasitic Mange Order of 1911 has been suspended as from 6th August, 1914. 


Local Authorities. 


(a) Confirmed. (b) Reported eries, Feb. 16, 1915" 


Board of Agriculture and 








t Counties affected, animals attacked: London 1. 


